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Letters on the Bonn Festival. 
No. VII. and last. 


To Desmond Ryan, Esq. 


Chaudfontaine, Sep. 8. 
My pear Ryan, 

Circumstances have prevented me from resuming my cor- 
respondence with you till now. As it is so late I shall briefly 
recount the few remaining particulars relative to the Beetho- 
ven Féte. 

After the morning concert on Wednesday, August 13, of 
which I gave you a full description in my last, a grand 
dinner took place at the Hotel de l’ Etoile dor, when all the 
notabilities present at Bonn assisted. Double every thing I 
said to you in my first letter and you will have some idea of 
this indescribable scene of excitement and confusion. At 
the head of the three longest tables were respectively seated 
Spohr, Liszt, and Dr. Breidenstein, as presidents of the fes- 
tival. After the dinner speech making and toasting became 
abundant. Among the toasts were the “ Memory of Beetho- 
ven,” by Dr. Breidenstein—* Spohr, Liszt, and Breidenstein,” 
by Dr. Wollf—* Schiller,” and “Goethe,” and the “Youth 
of Germany,” by I cannot tell you whom—the “ Foreigners 
who have come to the Festival,” by Liszt—and sundry 
others. Dr. Breidenstein was frequently interrupted by 
cries of unequivocal disgust, intended for himself, the presi- 
dent, and the blundering committee over whom he had so ill 
presided. Allusions to the memory of his predecessor, Schlegel 
—a gentleman who while living was equally distinguished 
for his acquirements and social virtues, and whose sudden 
and lamented demise was a sad blow to the Beethoven Festival 
—were also frequent. Poor Liszt, in enumerating the 
foreigners, inadvertently omitted to mention the French, 
whereat, Jules Janin, Elwart, Vivier, and the rest of the 
Frenchmen present, were loud in the expression of their in- 
dignation. This was hardly to be wondered at, and a tre- 
mendous uproar ensued, which was scarcely quelled by a 
very lively and forcible explanation from Liszt. Dr. Wollf 
made himself so unwarrantably conspicuous by proposing all 
sorts of irrelevant toasts. and uttering all sorts of rhapsodical 





orations, that he was at last vehemently interrupted by a 
large section of the foreigners, joined by many of his own 
countrymen, and eventually coughed down. Dr. Wollf 
was evidently excited, but as the champagne had been so 
plentiful his opponents were satisfied to have knocked him 
down from his self-erected orator’s rostrum and took no fur- 
ther notice of his garrulous galimatias. Among the royal 
toasts the Queen of England having been forgotten, Mr. 
French Flowers, burning with loyalty and patriotism, went 
up to Spohr and whispered something into his ear. The 
great composer took the hint, and in a pleasant and sensible 
address proposed the “Queen of England and Prince Albert.” 
Altogether, however, so boisterous a banquet, so unruly a 
confarreation, was unprecedented in the quiet town of Bonn. 
But, then, it was all in honor of Beethoven—the simple, fru- 
gal, conscientious musician, who elevated his art above all 
others, in spite of a life of misappreciation and disdain ! 
What would he have thought of such a scene? I was much 
amused by an anecdote which was related to me by Jules de 
Glimes. Dr. Breidenstein mentioned to a particular friend, 
sometime previous to the festival, that he had composed a 
cantata in honor of the memory of Beethoven, which was to 
be performed at the féte. “Will you go and hear it,” said 
the doctor to his friend. “I shall not be able,” replied his 
friend, “but if you were dead and Beethoven had composed 
a ¢antata in honor of your memory I should make a point to 
go and hear it.” At six o’clock the company had separated 
and quiet resumed its reign in the Salle Beethoven. 

The ball in the evening was a brilliant affair. About 
eleven hundred persons assisted. The site was the Beethoven 
Hall. The orchestra was excellent. There were not many 
there whom I recognised. Among the few whom I knew 
was Charles Hallé, with whom I had a long and interesting 
conversation about the old and new schools of pianoforte 
playing, in the course of which the merits of Liszt, Eéopold 
de Meyer, Madame Pleyel, Thalberg, and other celebrated 
artists, were freely discussed. Hallé, as you know, is a rigid 
classicist, and knows all Beethoven by heart—I need not 
therefore inform you in what strain he discussed the subject. 
Among our own particular friends'who were at the ball were 
Crivelli, Ferrari, Handel Gear; Jules de Glimes, French 
Flowers, and others. Flowers and myself staid it out till the 
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end. At one o’clock the room was empty. It was a fear- 
fully inclement night, and as we could get no conveyance we 
got a thorough soaking instead—all for the love of Beethoven. 


To sum up in a word or two my notion of this festival :— 
its great fault was the speculative light in which it was re- 
garded by the committce, who were ever in fear of burning 
their fingers, and consequently, while trying to popularize 
the character of the concerts, in a great measure destroyed 
the individuality of the fete. Liszt was abused ten times 
more than he could by any possibility have merited. Hedid 
his possible for the best, and if his colleagues on the committee 
had been musicians instead of men wholly ignorant of art, 
things would have gone very differently. The first two con- 
certs were good—the last was altogether a mistake. The statue 
is a decided failure. M. Hahnel is an intelligent artist, but 
for such a work the greatest artist alone should have been 
selected, and it is no disrespect to M. Hahnel to say that he 
cannot aspire to the distinction of being ranked even among 
the greatest. The conduct of the committee throughout was 
arrogant, ignorant, and absurd. Among their numberless 
sins of commission and omission, not the least was their in- 
sulting neglect to the representatives of the English and | 
French press—of the former more especially. The French | 
journalists asked for what they wanted and obtained it gene- 
rally from Liszt—the English journalists were too proud, and 
too irritably conscious of the importance of their mission and 
the respectability of their calling. They were altogether 
left in the lurch, and had no facility of any kind afforded 
them for the purpose of obtaining information. I understand 
from Jujes Janin that after all expences were deducted the 
loss on the festival amounted to about fourteen hundred 
thalers. This will be paid by the inhabitants of Bonn, who in 
return have a vast building at disposal, equally adapted for 
concerts and balls—so that they have little to complain of 
after all. Moreover they have the statue—a new monu- 
ment to attract visitors and commemorate the great event 
just passed, which, with all its mistakes, is well worth re- 
membering. 





The day after, Thursday, Aug. 14, Kenny and I assisted | 
at the laying the first stone of two new streets. The site was 
a short way out of the town of Bonn. The names of the 
streets are to be Beethoven Strasse and Liszt Strasse. Liszt 
was appointed to lay the stone. The ceremony was the more 
solemn and interesting from the very few persons who were 
present. Kenny signed his name for the Times, and I mine 
for the Musical World, to a document commemorating the 
proceedings, which was placed within the hollow of the 
stone. Dr. Wollf was also present, and read the document. 
We each separately applied, after Liszt,:a blow with a ham- 
mer to the stone, and afterwards drank -Hocheimer out of a 
common goblet, Liszt shaking hands with all of us. Among 
others who assisted were Herr Schmidt, the owner of the 





Hotel del Etoile d’ Or, and a venerable and intelligent labor- 





ing man, the oldest inhabitant of Bonn. ‘Returning to the 
hotel we found it almost deserted. Finding, however, Janin, 
we spent the rest of the day most agreeably with him, and in 
the evening, at supper, we were joined by Mr. and Madame 
Oury, Herr Staudigl and his wife, and others whom we 
knew. The next morning, defying wind and rain, we ac- 
companied Janin to Coblentz, amusing ourselves in the 
steam-boat by playing at whist (H. Wylde having joined us), 
abusing Victor Hugo’s letters about the Rhine, grumbling at 
the beauties of that celebrated and, according to many, over- 
estimated stream, and chatting pleasantly on a multiplicity 
of matters. From Coblentz I wrote to you. From Cologne 
also, where I next was. From Spa also, where I spent a 
pleasant eight days with Janin and Liszt, having every 
reason to boast of the hospitality of Spa and its inhabitants. 
Thence I went to Brussels and saw Madame Pleyel, and 
heard her play often. I had there an opportunity of know- 
ing that not only is she a transcendant artist, but a most 
intelligent, gifted, and delightful person. She received me 
(having been introduced by Janin) with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness. From Brussels I went to Liege, by appoint- 
ment, to meet Janin, on business which you shall know on 
my return, as it relates to the “ Musical World.” From 
Liege to this romantic and secluded spot, where I am reading 
and writing and wandering about the hills, and enjoying a 
repose which is better than all the festivals conceivable. I 
shall return to Brussels in a few days, and will write you 
thence. 

Thank you for the papers. It is not true that Jenny Lind 
goes to England, or that Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia will 
be produced at Drury Lane. I have the information from 
Meyerbeer himself. I was somewhat disappointed with that 
celebrated vocalist, whom I heard in Norma at the theatre in 
Cologne. My impression was that she could in no way be 
compared to our own Adelaide Kemble. Her reception was 
enthusiastic, but as the opera advanced the applause became 
cooler and more cool, and at the conclusion the encore to 
the final aria was successfully opposed. Jenny Lind was 
however, recalled before the curtain—as she was after the 
first scene in the opera—but what a difference in the zeal 
and unanimity of the audience! The first call was general, 
the last proceeded from the friends of the young artist. The 
other performers in the opera were indifferently indifferent. 
Our own at Drury Lane are better. The orchestra is tole- 
rable, but played too loud throughout, The opera of Norma 
never appeared to me more insipid, tiresome, and unmusical. 
In thus expressing my disappointment, let me say that 
I prefer reserving my opinion till another opportunity occurs 
of better estimating the powers. of a vocalist so celebrated as 
Jenny Lind, in so musical a land as Germany. One hearing 
of her in a feeble opera is not enough. Moreover, Meyerbeer’s 
high opinion of the young artist cannot be so easily disdained 
— and to conclude, her voice is of exceeding beauty, and of 
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great compass in the higher department, albeit in power (as 
it seemed to me) somewhat deficient. The house was crowded 
to the ceiling. Jenny Lind is re-engaged at the Grand 
Opera of Berlin at splendid terms, Her present engagement 
will expire November 1, 1846, from which period she is re- 
engaged for three years at 25,000 thalers, (nearly: 4,000 
pounds) a year, and 50 thalers, (something less than 8 
pounds) extra, for every performance. Besides which she is 
entitled to a congé of two months annually, which the direc- 
tion of the Opera is at liberty to purchase for 1,500 thalers, 
(two hundred and twenty-five pounds.) This is the largest 
salary ever guaranteed to a German vocalist. In person 
Jenny Lind is nothing remarkable. A fresh, healthy young 
woman, with a good figure, and that is all. Adieu. You 
will hear again from Brussels, as I intend being present at 
the Fetes of September. Ever yours, J. W.D. 





The Abergavenny Listedvodv. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Great preparations have been made by the committee for 
the approaching festival, which is expected to be unusually 
brilliant. It will commence on the 15th inst. The compe- 
titors for the prize harps are more numerous than they have 
been for some years. Amongst the number of distinguished 
persons who will attend this meeting is Prince Dwarkananth 
Tagone, whose name has become so familiar in Great Bri- 
tain within the last few years, and the fame of whose wealth 
and princely liberality has followed him from Calcutta. We 
also hear that Lady Morgan (of Ireland)—whose graphic de- 
scriptions of the bards of Erin have obtained for her much 
popularity—is about te make acquaintance with the bards of 
Wales. Large parties are expected at all the principal seats 
within a drive of Abergavenny, and everything promises an 
excellent meeting, all classes emulating each other in doing 
honor to their national festival. Prizes will be awarded to 
poets, authors, harpists, singers, and composers. The sub- 
jects will of course be national. Amongst the prizes we may 
mention one of eighty guineas for the best essay on the com- 
parative merits of the Remains of Ancient Literature in the 
Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic Languages, and their value in elu- 
cidating the Ancient History of the Inhabitants of Britain, 
Ireland, and Gaul; twenty-six prizes will be given for 
Music; eight new triple-stringed Welsh harps have been 
made by order of the committee, and will be bestowed on the 
best performers on the Welsh harp. No person who has 
been a practitioner on the pedal harp for the last twelve 
months preceding the festival of 1845 will be admitted as a 
competitor, Mr. Parry, who has hitherto been the umpire, 
will not be present ; but the society, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Parry, has appointed Mr. H. B. Richards, the pianist and 
composer, to decide upon the merits of the competitors for 
musical honors. A new Hall has been erected for this occa- 
sion, and will be called the New Cymreigyddion Hall. There 
will be a spacious platform for the accommodation of the 
president and: his friends, opposite to which a still larger 
space will be appropriated to the highest class of visitors, 
while below an ample space is reserved for the rest of the 
company ; an extensive gallery for the harpers and singers 








flanks one side of the building ; and every accommodation is 
provided for the gentlemen of the press. The Hall is one 
hundred and thirty feet in length. The balls will be given 
there, and every means will be used to render the festival 
worthy the spirit and patriotism of the principality. We 
shall in a future number give an ample report of the pro- 
ceedings. 





Sive. 


Rotterdam, August 30. 


Potes by the Wap 


Neither the vessels of the Steam Navigation Company, 
nor fine weather, can make the long passages to the Rhine 
agreeable. In perspective it is all very well, bnt when you 
arrive in the city of canals, shaken, fagged, and disgusted, 
it is another matter, and in nine cases out of ten the wan- 
derer looks upon Holland with Beckford’s jaundiced vision— 
sees something strangely oystery in the Dutch eye, and 
imagines fishy terminations under the voluminous petticoats 
and wonderful inexpressibles of the natives of the swamp. 
For my own part I spent the first hour after dinner in en- 
deavouring to adapt the native anatomy to the figure of a 
frog with very great success. No one ever stops at Rotter- 
dam I should presume. It is but an hotel on the way 
to the Hague or the Rhine, with a tertian-ague or marsh- 
fever attached to it, if you stay too long among its canals. 
Consequently, as I had but the one evening, I wandered out 
to snatch a look at the Erasmus, which is decidedly one of 
the finest bronzes upon the continent. It pleased me as 
much as ever. The simple and quiet thoughtfulness of the 
attitude is admirable in the extreme. I looked at it, and 
memory sighed over some half score of our own public 
statues, Pitt, Canning, the Duke, &c. &c. As for Erasmus 
himself, I was going to have said he was not worth a statue, 
but he was learned, and was called a philosopher, and—and 
so he has a statue, and a very noble one, to his memory, in 
the heart of Rotterdam. After pausing over the statue, I 
followed the stream of people down the narrow street, an- 
pierced by a canal, which leads to the cathedral. It was a 
Sunday, and as the cool and unceremonious worship of . the 
Dutch Lutheran is one of those curiosities of travel to which 
I have never met an allusion, although it occurs so near 
home, it may be worth while placing on paper. In the first 
place, a very scanty fraction—certainly not a sixteenth—of 
the men present thought it necessary to show the sanctitude 
of the place the common reverence of removing their hats, 
and began to move about and converse amongst themselves 
immediately the sermon commenced. Not to be behind-hand 
with his audience, the preacher- stops in the middle of a 
prayer to perform an obligato.on the pocket handkerchief, 
which must have proved a sad impediment to a devout 
Christian who understood the language. And half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, with purses tied to the end of lengthy wands, 
bob them about under the noses of those preseut for stray 
half-gilders with most praiseworthy dexterity: To give an 
idea of the kind of attention paid to that which was supposed 
to be going on, a gentlemen, seated in a sort of half gallery, 
or series of raised seats in the centre of the church, dropped 
his hat. No sooner had it touched the ground than an 
elderly woman rises from her prayers, picks up the hat, 
fetches a chair, mounts it,and standing on tip-toe, extends 
the stray article to its owner, deseends, returns to her place, 
and resumes her devotion. ‘This is but barely exact. -Had 
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I wished to exaggerate there was plenty of small comedy 
upon which to have seized, but the subject would have been 
too painful to jest with. On returning to the hotel I fell in 
with a pleasant and somewhat gaillard Dutchman, who is, it 
seems, to be my travelling companion to-morrow. It appears 
that the commerce and thoroughfare of Rotterdam is to be 
still further affected, by a plan which has been conceived by 
the directors of the Dendre Valley line for bringing London 
even still nearer in point of time to the Rhine, Belgium, and 
Holland. Terneuse is the point of disembarkation, and 
Brussels is to be within eleven hours’ distance. The tra- 
velling English are to pay for this. The sea “made easy” is 
the greatest of desiderata to such birds of passage as the larger 
portion of us are. 

Sept. 2.—Yesterday, from Rotterdam to Arnheim, was 
monotony itself. And from Arnheim to Emmerich was more 
monotonous still. Mr. Burford is in the boat, and it is to be 
supposed Stolzenfels is his destination. At all events, I shall 
venture to guess. We heard some time since in England of 
the great statue to Ermann, the German liberator (the Armi- 
nius of Tacitus), which it was proposed to erect as near the 
spot where Varro’s army was slaughtered as antiquarianism 
could grope, but I do not know that we ever rightly under- 
stood the reason which prevented the completion of this na- 
tional project. Ermann or Hermann, i. e. his statue, is in 
pawn to its creditors. One could not help feeling disposed 
to be bitter at the expense of such a fact ; but the treatment 
of Thorwaldsen’s “ Byron” by our own Custom-house au- 
thorities rose in my throat, so I blushed and held my tongue. 
This, however, did not save me. My informant (a Prussian) 
alluded to it himself, and drew the parallel. Although not 
very perfect, it must be owned that the main features of the 
two cases possess but too close a resemblance. The German 
affectation pervading Prussia and the Prussians is very gross. 
This gentleman spoke very good French, and before I knew 
his nation I suggested quietly—“ Monsieur est Francais ?” 
“Non, Monsieur ; je suis Allemand.” An Austrian would 
have been an Austrian—a Bavarian a Bavarian—the Hun- 
garian a Hungarian—and would have been proud of their 
distinct nationalities ; but the Prussian must be a German, 
as if the generic name were alone his. 

Cologne, Sept. 3.—Coleridge’s standing reproach to Co- 
logne wants truth now, but that matters little. The very 
essence of poetry is lying—otherwise fiction. The city has 
certainly grown cleaner. The repairs of the cathedral are 


«making progress, and although slowly, the new portion of 


the building is advancing towards ultimate completion. In 
short, reasonable hopes exist, that in the course of some 
years less may exist to admire than we now have. Why 
could they not have left the cathedral as it stood? The 
fragmentary mystery of its incomplete beauty, like the old 
torso of some classic god—the unfinished masonry, and the 
very crane abandoned by the workmen, when centuries hence 
they quitted their task, possessed in themselves a fine artistic 
clap-trap, which no possible architectural perfection ever 
yet arrived at. It was asplendidriddle. And now, if funds 
hold out, and the creditors do not take it in execution, as 
they have done the luckless Ermann, it will be but a noble 
church. The inhabitants of Cologne were specially discon- 
tented with the gift of the Queen to the cathedral. In 
amount it was, I believe, five hundred pounds, and it seems 
that the opposition to the Government, which musters very 
strong in the city, convened a meeting for the purpose of 
subscribing a similar sum, to present to the Queen, as a con- 
tribution to the relief of the Irish. A police agent, however, 





rose before the business of the meeting commenced, and “in- 
vited them to cease.” It dispersed without affording any 
occasion for the reading of the Riot Act; the “invitation” 
was enough. Having given the day to rest, and having 
nothing else to do, I of course went into the cathedral, and 
saw the Rubens for the fiftieth time at the very least. It is a 
noble picture, but not perfect, or habitude would not have 
so much depreciated it. I begin now to find out blemishes 
where blemishes did not exist before. This is not the case 
with the “ Descent from the Cross,” at Antwerp. No use 
and no habitude could lessen the beauty of that great work, 
in which the Fleming has put all his power, and more than 
his refinement. 

The Drachenfels and Bonn, Sept. 4,+-To day was to have 
been given to Bonn; but after landing my baggage, my 
memory pleaded guilty to having forgotton my coat, pass- 
port, pipe, and umbrella. I dashed back to the landing- 
place. The Herrzog von Nassau was already on the move; 
but a leap placed me on board her, and I regain my property. 
No leap, however, could have carried me back. I and my 
passport and great coat were ascending the Rhine at a good 
average steamboat speed, while my portmanteau, carpet bag, 
and hat box, were on their way to the “Golden Star.” If 
swearing would have been of any use, I think I should have 
given my tongue rein, but it could have done nothing for 
me, and so bon gré, mal gré, making my mind up to see the 
Drachenfels once more, I landed at Konigswurter. After 
the fatiguing but not long walk which leads up to the small 
plateau just below the summit, I found myself very well 
prepared for the table dhote at the little inn which nestles 
under the rock and ruins, and a bottle of the Drachenfelzer 
wine, said to resemble weak port wine and water. I never 
myself discovered the resemblance. After dinner I mounted 
the last remaining bit of rock. A party of students had esta- 
blished themselves in the niches of the old castle, and were 
nealing forth their national songs and biirschen-lied greatly 
to their own contentment, and, it is to be presumed, that 
of the winds, their only audience. Below me stretched one 
of the most magnificent views of Central Europe. Down 
the river, Bonn; and beyond it, at the very extremity of the 
serpent-stain left on the plain by the magnificent stream, 
Cologne, resting like a cloud on the very horizon. To my 
right, the swelling and various bosoms of the Seven Moun- 
tains, on one of which I was then standing. Looking back, 
down at my very feet lay Nonnenworth, and beyond it, 
Rolandseck, with their tale of love and woe hallowing their 
natural beauty ; and beyond them again the Rhine, glistening 
in the mid-day like a sheet of burnished silver. The ruin 
itself is adorned with some few hundred initials and names, 
inecharacters varying from three to eight inches in length. 
The means for attaining this sort of notoriety were at hand, 
in the shape of a pot of black paint, and a worn-out brush, 
which constituted the stock in trade of two blue-eyed but 
very dirty little Deutsch girls. I bestowed a copper or two 
upon them, but declined the fame offered to me at the rate 
of three pfennings a head. While taking my coffee on the 
little plateau beneath, I began a conversation with a German 
priest, who had visited the Drachenfels in the same pictu- 
resque spirit—with the exception that it was more voluntary 
—that led me thither. It ended as conversation with a 
Roman Catholic invariably does—with religion. Although 
garrulous enough, he was intelligent, and knew all that was 
going on around him. Puseyism in England, the movement 
in the Greek Church in Russia, and the recent religious 
differences in Prussia, were all to him so many signs that 
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the world was on the point of retracing its steps to the 
Roman Catholic communion. After an hour’s rest, he started 
with his nephew for Nonnenworth, and I descended the hill 
to Konigswurter. I floated down the Rhine in one of the 
flat-bottomed boats peculiar to the river, having agreed with 
the man for fifteen groschen. He tried to swindle me out of 
ten more on landing at Bonn; but I found more than enough 
German on my tongue to protect me from the swindle. 
After landing, and seeing that my baggage was safe, I 
hurried to see what the statue of Beethoven was like. It 
is not good—very far inferior to the “ Schiller” at Stut- 
gardt, the “ Erasmus” at Rotterdam, and the “John Von 
Gutemberg” at Mentz, in every respect which should con- 
stitute a fiue statue. I ought, of course, to apologise for 
differing from the opinions of the legitimate critics. In 
putting my impressions on record, I only register the 
esthetic idiosyncracy of a private individual. The attempt 
to give the head an air of inspiration has resulted in positive 
ugliness. The general idea of the statue possesses much of 
Roubiliac’s affectation—without Roubiliac’s flutter indeed, 
but also utterly devoid of Roubiliac’s beauty. Even the 
drawing of the statue is bad, and one of the legs scarcely 
belongs to it. The dbassi relievi upon the pedestal are very 
much superior—so much so as to appear wrought by another 
brain and hand. Without their assistance it would be 
impossible to divine whether the bronze represented painter, 
poet, or musician, so vague is its action, and so unmeaning 
its attempted inspiration. Bonn has made progress in 
quietude and civilisation. Fewer of the students’ noses are 
absent without their owners’ leaves, and the agreeable linear 
mappings-out of the face with the schlager are less frequent. 
Duelling has been put down. I gave a groan to the old 
time, and sighed over the Bonn which I remember. It was 
true that they were an uncivilised set of ruffians, who in 
those days sat at the feet of Schlegel; but they were a 
picturesque race, and they did waltz well, and were never 
tired of reciting Schiller, Goethe, and Koerner. Moreover, 
there was something delightful in the uncertainty which hung 
over the proprietorship of our own nose and eyes. To-day 
they were ours, and to-morrow—yes, there was a touching 
pleasure in the very dubiousness of their possession which 
certainty never equals. I managed to smother the intensity 
of my feelings in company with half a dozen diirschen, to 
whom my right of biirschen-schaft sufficed for introduction, 
and feel ashamed to say at what hour I rang up the porter 
of the hotel. In England it would not have been out of the 
way, but in early Germany it was scandalous. 


Sept. 5.—Not being term time, there are few students in 
the town, and those mostly residents and those whose parents 
prefer their absence during the whole year. I rose early 
and went up to the Kreutzberg with two of my friends of 
the preceding evening—looked at the old duelling place— 
thought over all its pleasant atrocities—came back—recon- 
sidered the statue of Beethoven, and saw no reason to change 
my opinion—breakfasted in the magnificent salon attached to 
the hotel of the Golden Star, and started for Coblentz. As we 
were off Burg Rheinech the Queen passed us in the Fairy ; 
the beautiful little vessel was in exquisite trim, and the lady 
of our love on deck. A Russian gentleman and his wife made 
part of our freight to-day. She, as the Russian ladies always 
are, was intellectual and lively ; he an invalid, travelling for 
his health. Her favorite author was Dickens, in his Russian 
dress. She likes his writings—she admires (thanks to Maclise) 
his person—and declares him quite “her ideal of a man of 


genius.” This is popularity. On arriving at Coblentz we 
parted with a thousand compliments, but met afterwards on 
the summit of Ehrenbreitstein. We reached the brow of the 
rock just as the sun sank behind the far hills over Ander- 
nach. The twilight was lovely. According to all reports 
here, the Queen was to pass a day or two with Louis 
Philippe on her return, and embark at Treport; but, as in 
Holland the report was that she was to pass a week at the 
Hague, no one believes it. C. RB. 





Gileen’s Braver. 
(For Music.) 
BY J. H. JEWELL. 


High on a rocky cliff, 
That overhung the sea, 
Poor Eileen sorrowing stood, 
And mourn’d her absentee. 
E’en when the stern cloud came, 
And tempests gather’d there, 
How ardently she knelt, 
And breath’d her fervent prayer, 
Cathutheen, cathutheen slaun.* 


Oh, many years have fled, 
Since Phadreig left that isle, 
Where once was peace and joy, 
With Eileen’s cheering smile. 
And yet Ais heart was sad, 
For stern distress and care 
Drove him from all he loved, 
And Eileen breath’d her prayer, 
Cathutheen, cathutheen slaun. 


Oh, how that fair girl wept, 
Yet all her tears were vain, 
For Phadreig’s lot was cast, 
Far o’er the dang’rous main. 
And when her breaking heart 
E’en broke, in its despair 
She died upon the cliff, 
And dying breath’d her prayer, 
Cathutheen, cathutheen slaun. 


* May he return safe. 


——— 


Werses for Music. 


How bright, dear girl, the sunlight falls 
On the river’s silver face ; 
But the golden gleam 
Of the sun’s bright beam 
Will fleetly fade—like Love’s day-dream, 
And to shades of night give place. 


E’en so, fair girl, on thy ruby lip 
I’ve seen a bright smile play; 
But that sunny ray 
Hath passed away 
Which erst shone forth o’er thy features gay— 
"Neath Sorrow’s cloud it faded away. 


The joys of earth, dear love, decay; 
Then close to thy pure heart press 
The rays that will twine 
With light so divine, : : ; 
That through Death’s dark cloud they will brighter shine. 
The sun-beams of righteousness! to 
CY. 
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@h! weep not thus! 
(Ballad. ) 
BY GEORGE J. 0. ALLMAN. 


Oh ! weep not thus ! I cannot bear 
To hear that pensive sigh ! 

To see that furtive, trembling tear 
Bedim thine azure eye. 

E’en though to Sorrow ’tis confest 
Tears ever give relief, 

Away with them—thy gentle breast 
Was never form’d for grief. 


And what though ’tis from Joy’s bright stream 
Those Heav’n-born drops are sprung, 
They’re sad to me, for they but seem 
From thee by Sorrow wrung. 
Then weep no more! dear girl—and all 
Sad feelings from thee shake ; 
Banish all fears then—and recall 
Those tears for my dear sake. 








Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“Why these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No. XL. 
A DISCOURSE ABOUT KEYS. 


In passing along the banks of the Serpentine at that early part of 
the morning when the rules of the Hyde Park authorities allow all 
persons to peril their lives for the sake of temporarily refreshing their 
bodies, and to show their contempt of cold springs and the Royal 
Humane Society by swimming, if they please, fairly across to the 
opposite shore, I have often been much amused by the half courageous 
and half frightened manner in which the youthful bathers usually 
commit themselves to the tender mercies of the stream which appa- 
rently runs so invitingly before them. It is evident that they have 
risen in the morning with the prospect of a delightful swim before 
them ; and, having provided themselves with a towel and called upon 
some companions who have signified their intention of sharing in their 
enjoyment, have proceeded in the best possible spirits to the brink of 
the river. Arrived there, however, they are instantly seized with the 
conviction that in remaining where they are, warm and comfortable 
with their clothes on, they are really consulting their personal comfort 
much more than they would be by stripping to the skin and madly 
plunging into a stream of cold water. Were they entirely alone many 
would, no doubt, quietly return to the place whence they came, and 


_ congratulate themselves upon having escaped a great deal of unneces- 


sary misery—but companionship is every thing, and few persons will 
have the courage to question the rationality of any thing which is 
daily taking place around them. Having advanced so far, they dare 
not now retire; and, seeing that many are already in the water and, 
no doubt, enjoying themselves to their heart’s content, one of the 
party, in a fit of desperation, casts off his clothes and plunges in, head 
foremost. Now his companions rush to the brink, and as he rises, 
trying to look happy in spite of the water in his mouth and ears, they 
anxiously inquire how it feels,—whether it is very cold, and whether 
it is warmer than it was yesterday: to all which questions the martyr 
replies in the affirmative, feeling assured that it is the only mode by 
which the others can be made to follow him. 

_At length another of the party, taking courage by the example of 
his friend, proceeds to imitate him, and leisurely undressing himself 
(which is usually a work of great time) he walks to the edge of the 
water, and first putting in one foot and then the other, to try the effect 
of the sudden change, he collects all his energy for the task and 
plunges in—then panting, blowing, and struggling, he calls to his 
companions at the top of his voice; and, whilst he would often give up 
the whole of his personal effects to be once more on dry land, he de- 
clares upon his honor that it is the “most delicious bathe he ever had 
in his life.” 

In case any of my readers should wonder why a musician should 
thus wax discursive on the subject of bathing, I beg to assure them 
that my remarks are purely allegorical; and, as I am now about to 
rig Doe with NS Key to the allegory, I sincerely trust that, should 

‘ mprehending an i i i i i 
that the fault rests not with a Fen 











In commencing the study of music, the natural key of C is the 
delight of the youthful student. Here he feels that every thing is 
comfortable and pleasant, and strictly in accordance with what he has 
been taught. The notes, which he has taken much trouble to learn, 
appear on the paper just as they are to be played. and he begins to 
congratulate himself upon his knowledge of the diatonic scale. 
Scarcely. however, has he had time to delude himself with this 
pleasing idea, when his master presents him with a lesson in which 
the F, which he has always considered to be a certain white key, is 
invariably to be played on the black note immediately above it. He 
now begins to think music not quite so easy as he used to do, and 
tremblingly turns over the pages of his book to see what is coming. 
Here more misery is in store for him: keys formed with four, five, and 
six sharps, and others with the like number of flats, meet his eye— 
most of the notes which he has been told to regard as natural are here 
not in the key, but out of it—two of these “natural” keys are some- 
times sharps to the notes immediately below them—two are flats to 
the notes above them, and very many are even temporarily altered 
into the double sharp or double flat of the notes which precede or 
follow them. 

Like the boys who resolve on enjoying the pleasures of a swim, and 
shiver when they arrive at the brink of the stream, our adventurous 
student now finds his courage wondrously cooled. He looks with an 
involuntary shudder at the prospect before him, and longs to defer the 
plunge which is necessary before he can experience the pleasure which 
others are enjoying around him. His master, however, perceiving his 
irresolution, immediately dashes off into six sharps, from which he 
modulates through various keys, whilst the student looks on with 
mute admiration, too timid to question the rationality of the matter, 
and, like the bathers we have mentioned, silently thinking that it is 
no doubt very agreeable as soon as you are “out of your pain.” The 
force of example, however, acts in this, as in every other thing; and 
first playing a little lesson in the key of G, and another in the key of 
F, just to try how it feels, he is soon fairly immersed and struggling 
against a number of difficulties, compared to which the cold springs of 
the Serpentine river are mere trifles. 

When we consider that, in reality, all keys are equally natural— 
that a diatonic scale is merely a certain arrangement of sounds, 
sanctioned by custom and good taste, and that it is as easy for the 
human voice (the only instrument unfettered by artificial difficulties) 
to sing in one key as in another, it is really lamentable to think that 
all these obstructions should be placed in the way of every musical 
student, simply because our notation, instead of being based upon 
principles of rationality, has been suffered to grow up by accident, 
even from those remote times when the chanting of sacred words was 
all that was known of the art, and the simple expression of these upon 
paper was all that was necessary to be written. Any person who can 
shake off the prejudice with which his musical instruction may have 
filled him, must admit that our present mode of forming keys by a 
number of sharps and flats is not only philosophically absurd, but cal- 
culated to invest such keys, in the minds of students, with peculiarities 
solely engendered by the manner in which they are formed, The key 
of C, for instance, which pupils are told is the natural key, is no more 
natural than any other, and indeed might, simply by another mode of 
noting it, be equally well considered the key of B sharp, with twelve 
sharps. The multitude of sharps and flats which are sometimes neces- 
sary in order to make every other key accord with this one, is a glaring 
proof of the manner in which our notation has gradually been patched 
up ; for, whilst a person totally unacquainted with music can sing and 
even play by ear in one key as well as in another, the musician, who 
has to read the notes from the paper, is often so puzzled by the unna- 
tural appearance of the music that transposition is a matter totally 
beyond him. 

The truth is, that, for practical purposes, music is divided into 
twelve sounds, each of which may be selected as a key-note. The 
relative sounds chosen for the diatonic scale are the same, whatever 
may be the pitch of the said key-note; and as pitch is the only real 
difference between one key and another, so should be their appearance 
on paper, 

The “ Sequential system of musical notation” which is now fairly 
before the public, is the only rational exposition of the true theory of 
notation; and as the greater portion of what I have mentioned is 
much better expressed in the book itself, I cannot do better than 
invite such persons as may feel interested in the subject to allow Mr. 
Wallbridge to plead his cause in his own words, For myself, I have 
fully tested its capabilities, and, solely from a conviction of its merits, 
have resolved to advocate it, not theoretically, but practically. Truth 
must ever make its way; and, if our present system could stand the 
test of the slightest investigation, we should hear nothing of any 
attempt to supplant it, 
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@riginal Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have no objection to entering into the subject of Mr. Oldershaw’s 
letters, because the result of them tends a little towards the advance- 
ment of musical science; but I have great pleasure in addressing a 
few words to Mr. Oldershaw, for, in my opinion, he generally speaks 
advisedly, and always in a tone of language creditable to him as a 
gentleman. I do not, however, altogether understand this sentence : 
“Tt seems a law of nature that two intervals of precisely the same 
size should not come in succession.” It appears to me, that, in the 
same proportion as the music up to the present time is perfect and 
intelligible, is this sentence imperfect and unintelligible. Mr. Older- 
shaw also observes, “ Correct intonation is the basis of all harmony :” 
this sentence, when taken in connexion with the previous one, would 
seem to imply that harmony has yet no basis; for certainly minor thirds, 
for instance, are allowed to succeed each other. Lastly, I unhesi- 
tatingly disagree with this gentleman’s concluding sentence, viz., 
“ Only fancy a violinist playing in the key of B natural, and substi- 
tuting B flat for A sharp, every ear would expect a progression in a 
certain direction” [why not on the organ and pianoforte then ?] “ and 
if he treated that B flat as an A sharp, every ear would be disap- 
pointed :” to which I reply—only fancy a violinist making a shade of 
difference between B flat and A sharp, in a pianoforte concerto of 
Mozart or Beethoven, which is music of the most refined description, 
and requiring also true intonation. 

I do not wish to be drawn into a lengthened dispute, but Mr. Older- 
shaw would oblige me by an answer to this letter: in the mean time, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, truly yours, 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 








Rebiew. 


“Oh! she was good as she was fair.”—Duet for soprano and 
contralto voices. — Poetry from SamuEL Rocrers.— Com- 
posed by M. W. Batre. (Cramer and Beale, Regent 
Street.) 


The Sailor sighs as sinks his native shore.”—Duet for 
soprano and contralto. — Poetry selected from SamuEL 
Rocers.— Composed by M. W. Batre. (Cramer and 
Beale, Regent Street.) 


The beauteous Maid who bids the world adieu.” — Duet for 
soprano and contralto.—Poetry from Rogers.—Composed 
by M. W. Batre. (Cramer and Beale, Regent Street.) 


Twilight's soft dews steal o’er the village green.” —Duet for 
contralto and soprano.—Poetry from Samuet RoGers,— 
Composed by M. W. Batre, (Cramer and Beale, Regent 
Street.) 


Mr. Balfe has evidently written these duets with a view to 
the sort of popularity awarded to so much of the ephemeral 
musi¢e of the day, and he is likely to succeed in his object. 
They have his usual characteristics, light melody, easy ac- 
companiment, and the customary infusion of Italianism. 
The first is very pretty. It is an allegro moderato (3—4), 
though surely it had better have been marked allegretto— 
the voices moving in thirds. In the next, the verses of Mr. 
Rogers tell of the departure of a youthful sailor from his 
home and his mistress—of the vicissitudes of his voyage, 
and of his return. The Duet, which is interspersed with 
recitative, is longer and more elaborate than the former. 
The other two, although not without marks of the writer’s 
usual fluency, are of a somewhat less attractive texture than 
their companions. These Duets, we anticipate, will have an 


“ 


extensive sale, a result due to their general prettiness and 
the popular name of the author. 











Foreign Intelligence. 


Paris, Oct. 6.—(From our own corr 


Dear 
D—, the Italians have returned, and have re-opened their 
campaign with Puritani, about which I need say nothing to 


t.) 


you. The house was crowded. Grisi, Mario, Ronconi, and 
Lablache, were the stars. Your Moriani is engaged for 
three nights, and is to open to-morrow in Lucia. He is also 
pledged to Madrid for thirty-five representations, at two 
thousand franes for each. Verdi’s Nabuchodonosor, and sub- 
sequently his Ernani, under the new title of IJ Proscritto, 
or the Corsaro di Venezia, are announced as the approaching 
novelties. Among the corps are to be found Teresina Bram- 
billa and Derivis, who with Ronconi will appear in the Na- 
bucco. The Diable 4 Quatre, with the delicious Carlotta 
Grisi, and the piquant Maria, is running a career of undi- 
minished success. Duprez has obtained a month’s congé 
from the opera. Last week I heard Halevy’s Reine de 
Chypre, a very poor opera, and Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, 
a very rich one. Malle. Julienne made her third appearance 
in the latter. Meyerbeer is still here, but nothing is decided 
about his MS. operas. Adolphe Adam has returned from 
London, flushed with his London successes. Mr. Lumley, 
who has been some time here, leaves Paris this week. 
Emile Prudent, the pianist, is at Boulogne, giving concerts. 
At the Opera Comique we are promised a new opera by 
Montfort this week, and another by Halévy is in rehearsal. 
I hear that your friends and collaborateurs, Rosenberg and 
Bourcicault, have been here, but I have not been able to find 
them out. Rosenberg is, I believe, on his way to Italy, but 
that you know better than I. Why do not you reprint from 
the Morning Post, for your readers, his “ Notes by the Way,” 
—they are clever, amusing, instructive, and admirably 
written.* There have been two splendid feuilletons of Jules 
Janin in the Debats, since his return from Bonn—but that I 
have been lazy, or I should have sent you a translation of one 
of them. The subjects are the Debutante and the Souffleur, 
(Prompter) treated with infinite wit and humour. An over- 
ture by Maillard, and a cantata by Ortolan, (pupil of Halévy) 
have gained much credit at the late distribution of prizes to 
the envois de Rome, at the Institute. Mdlle. Nau and M. M. 
Bremond and Mocker, executed the vocal solos in the latter. 
Liszt is expected here from Baden ; he is writing an opera 
for Vienna, and will, it is hoped, undertake another for the 
Comique here. The success of his Cantata (which Berlioz 
has taken under his protection), has infected him with the 
Cacoethes of composition. Madame Pleyel is expected here 
in December, to renew her successes of last season—after 
which it is anticipated she will go to England, where, doubt- 
less, she will find a thousand enthusiastic admirers and ap- 
preciators. I see with pleasure that Alfred Day’s “ Treatise 
on Harmony” has appeared—he should send a copy without 
delay to Fétis at Brussels. By the way, as I hear you have 
been so much at the Belgian capital lately, you ought to give 
us some account of things musical there—of course you have 
seen and heard young Kufferath—of course you have made 
the acquaintance of Charles Hanssens, who conducts the 
Grande Harmonie—of course you were present at all worth 
describing in the fétes of September—and, above all, of 
course you have seen, heard, and conversed with Madame 
Pleyel? If not, you can get all the particulars of what is 
musically notable in Brussels from Jules de Glimes, or 
Godefroid, both of whom you know—or I will give you a letter 
to Schott, one of the best fellows in the world. Yours, M. M. 





* Our readers will see one this week.—Ep. M. W. 
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“‘LeMonde Musical de Paris.” —( From another correspondent.) 


OperA.—If any one should venture to deny the possession 
of a taste for music among the Parisians, the reply is very 
simple :— Visit the Opera, and you will find it crowded, 
though the performances consist simply of an old opera and a 
worn-out ballet. On Wednesday, Freyschutz was repre- 
sented entire—a respect that should always be paid to a 
work of genius—the thought of a great composer should be 
given perfect, to be properly understood and appreciated ; it 
cannot be mutilated with impunity; it is a sine gua non that 
a work be mediocre, if clipping improves it. Marié is an 
artist of talent; it would be unjust to allow an opportunity 
of encouragement to pass by without giving him due praise. 
He sang on Wednesday in the Freyschutz with considerable 
applause. Mdlle. Nau was a delicious Annette. No one 
could have sung with more taste—she recalls to our memory 
the charming Madame Damoreau. Brémond, in Gaspard, 
had an opportunity of exhibiting the beauty and power of his 
voice to considerable advantage. Massol performed Kilian 
in an excellent manner—we regret we are so soon to lose 
our old favorite. Le Diable a Quatre, or rather Carlotta 
the beautiful, continues to attract the attention and admira- 
tion of the ballet lovers. Desplaces has replaced Petipa, who 
has left us for London. Gardoni made his re-appearance on 
Friday, in Marie Stuart. The opera is now so much in 
vogue that even a representation of Marie Stuart could not 
keep the public away. Some of the attraction must however 
be placed to the credit of Gardoni, wdose talent excites consi- 
derable interest : this artist is young and elegant, and possesses 
a delicious voice united to excellent taste; as he sings with- 
out any effort or fatigue, it appears to him rather a pleasure 
than a labour. Gardoni is certainly one of those artists in 
whom the opera and its composers may confide. Those 
among whom his indisposition created apprehensions may 
cast them aside. Gardoni never sung with more freshness 
and sweetness than on Friday; he was often applauded and 
deservedly encored.—Encore a morceau of Marie Stuart ! 
M. Niedermeyer, what thanks do you not owe to Gardoni ? 
Mme. Stoltz and Barroilhet shared the success of Gardoni.— 
Serda, Mde. Nau, and Mme. Dobré, completed an ensemble 
which was enough to make any music go down.—Two new 
omissions were made in the opera with advantage: the first 
was an air formerly sung by Barroilhet, the second the 
Andante to the duet in the third act, by Mme. Stoltz and 
Gardoni.—Mlle. Plunkett made her appearance in the diver- 
tissement.—This charming danseuse found as many admirers 
here as she did when in London.—M. Beauce, the barytone, 
has gone to Liége. He had no inducement to remain here, 
so he has gone to Liége to perpetrate a second debut in the 
Favorite—Le Roi David is now in rehearsal. It is defi- 
nitely settled that the cast is to be entrusted to the following 
artistes—M.Mmes. Stoltz, Nau, Dobré, M.M. Gardoni and 
Brémond.—The settlement of the representative of one cha- 
racter has however caused a slight hubbub. It was first 
intended for Mlle. Jullienne, but was given to Mme. Dobré. 
—The author wished it for Mlle. Betty, but finally arranged 
that Mlle. Dobré should retain possession.— Le Roi David 
will be brought out in November. 


Baven Baven.—(From the Petit Courrier de Bade, Sep- 
tember 7.) M. Moscheles, who for ten years has abandoned 
professional tours, during the last fortnight has been at 
Baden Baden, for the sole purpose of repose from the 
fatigues and successes of a London season. But a great 
artist like Moscheles, a composer whose works are esteemed 








throughout Europe, would find it difficult to make a pleasure 
trip without artists and amateurs in whatever towns he 
might visit, expressing the earnest desire to hear him once 
more. After the triumphs of Paganini, would it be less de- 
sirable to hear Viotti or Rode? Happily for us M. Moscheles 
yielded to the solicitations of his friends and admirers — and 
on Friday last performed his “Souvenirs d’Irlande,” a compo- 
sition ever fresh, and several of his magnificent studies, 
among which was the delicious song in A flat—the study in 
G, a masterpiece of chromatic difficulties—the “Nursery 
Tale,” unsurpassed in grace and freshness—and a new 
study, “Reverie et Allegresse,” an executive achievement in- 
volving the greatest difficulties of the modern school, while 
preserving the peculiarities of that which more properly be- 
longs to Moscheles—that classical school, which has won for 
him, and will still win for him, so many successes. All 
these pieces were rendered with that delicacy and finish 
which charm the heart, and that spirit which stirs the soul. 
Has it not long been acknowledged that Moscheles obtains 
an enchanting tone from the piano? Are not the merits of 
his style well known, although his love for art would not 
permit of his pandering to fashion by the production of end- 
less fantasias and variations. He touches without effort the 
true musical feeling, and, constant to his banner, essayed to 
move, in his programme of Friday, that public so volatile 
ever, with the admirable sonata of Beethoven, Op. 3l—a 
sonata little known, but thoroughly appreciated when inter- 
preted by Moscheles, who was inspired by the genius of his 
adored master. M. Rosenhain, a pianist in the same school 
as Moscheles, seconded him admirably in his “Hommage a 
Handel,” a composition in which grandeur and elegance are 
remarkably combined. The soirée terminated by an impro- 
visation on the piquant and fresh melodies from the Desert 
of Felicien David. What pleasure must the young artist 
have proved in listening to the inspirations of Moscheles, 
who enchained the attention of his audience now by a song 
full of grace, now by an energy and a mechanism of asto- 
nishing power! Let us fervently thank M. Moscheles for 
his allowing us to hear him at Baden. Madame de Lozano, 
whom we heard for the first time, has a good mezzo soprano 
voice, and an excellent method ; we trust that her well- 
merited success will be renewed at the concert she proposes 
to give shortly. L. T. 


Madame Montenegro gave a concert here on the 11th. 
She was assisted by Madame Ghidini, another vocalist— 
Mdlle. Christiani, the interesting violoncellist — and M. M. 
Moscheles and Rosenhain, who performed with increased 
success the celebrated “Hommage &@ Handel.”  Felicien 
David has given his Desert here with success. The band 
from the Grand Ducal Opera at Carlsruhe under the direc- 
tion of Kapelmeister Strauss, expressly engaged for the occa- 
sion by the proprietor of the assembly rooms, did ample 
justice to the work. The choruses were excellent, and the 
tenor solos were admirably rendered by Haizinger. A mis- 
cellaneous act preceded the performance. The artists were 
M. Armingould, a clever violinist—M. M. Batta and Coss- 
man, and Dile. Christiani, violoncellists, who played a trio 
on airs from Guillaume Tell in excellent style—Vivier, the 
popular cornist, who surprised the audience by some of his 
double, triple, and quadruple “ stops” on the horn—Madame 
Francilla Pixis del Castillo, and M. M. Haizinger, and Ober- 
hoffer. Moscheles goes hence to Carlsruhe with his family ; 
he will stay a few weeks in that quiet.town, and then return 
to England. 
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Provincial Entelligence. 


Bristot. — A grand treat to the musical world of Bristol and 
Clifton came off on Thursday, when at a morning and also at an 
evening concert at the Victoria Rooms, crowded and fashionable audi- 
ences enjoyed, and enthusiastically applauded the efforts of Grisi, the 
Queen of Song, Mario, that delicious tenor, and F. Lablache, no mean 
pupil of his great father. John Parry, too, produced his laughter-pro- 
voking pot pourri, displaying at once his excellence as a musician and 
comedian. It would be absurd to attempt to criticise artists of such 
established reputation, or music familiar to every one with the slightest 
acquaintance with modern opera. Most of the pieces were encored 
enthusiastically, especially a trio by the three Italian artists, in which 
Grisi and Mario seemed to outrival each other; and a solo by Mario, 
in which Grisi, unseen by the audience, supported him by an im- 
promptu and marvellously sweet voice accompaniment. We trust that 
the success which has attended this bold and spirited speculation, will 
tempt Mr. Simms (of Bath) to repeat the like at no distant period.— 
(Great Western Advertiser. ) 

CHELTENHAM.—Mr, Henry Phillips gave an entertainment at the 
Royal Promenade and Assembly Rooms, Low Harrogate, on Saturday 
evening last, in the presence of a numerous audience. It is not gene- 
rally known that Mr. Phillips made his first public appearance in 
Harrogate when only seven years of age ; he afterwards appeared in 
York, and thence was taken to London, where his talent soon placed 
him in the highest rank of his profession. Mr. Phillips, in relating his 
Adventures in America, introduced appropriate songs, calculated to 
display his powers of expression and voice. Of the songs introduced, 
of Mr. Phillips’s own composition, we may particularly mention a 
“Grand Scena,” on Niagara ; the description of a Bear Hunt, and a 
Nigger Melody—the latter elicited a rapturous encore ; then followed 
“ Shall I, wastynge in despaire,” “OGramachree,” and “ Down among 
the dead men.” Mr. Phillips being engaged at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, will not be able to appear again here this season, but we 
look forward with pleasure to his return next season to Harrogate. 

Signor Marras announces a Soirée Musicale for Monday, the 20th 
instant, at his residence in Oriel Terrace. He is to be assisted on the 
occasion by the celebrated pianist, Mr. W. V. Wallace, whose perform- 
ances last season created quite a sensation in the musical world of the 
metropolis. A Miss Isabel Fleet also makes her dediit as a concert 
singer on this occasion. 

Mr. Wilson’s Scottish entertainment at the Assembly Rooms, on 
Saturday morning, was, as usual, exceedingly well attended. The per- 
formance consisted of miscellaneous songs, illustrating both the pathetic 
and the humorous minstrelsy of our northern neighbours. Those of 
the latter class, however, greatly preponderated, and Mr. Wilson invests 
it with every charm of the most truhful and arresting expression. His 
voice adapts itfelf with nearly equal felicity to the sweet and touching 
melodies which interpret the gentle affections, and to the rough old 
ballads, full of mimicry and scolding, that so well express the native 
humor of the Scottish peasantry. Mr. Land accompanied—admirably 
as usual, 

Mr. Woopwarp’s Concert.—On Saturday morning the Assembly 
Room was crowded in every part by a splendid audience—attracted 
thither by the names of Grisi, Mario, Benedict, Lablache, and Parry. 
Judging from the enthusiasm displayed, the delight afforded by these 
great artists was not unworthy of their reputation. Grisi appeared 
in excellent spirits. Her manner was full of animation, and the 
sweetness of her eyes smiled through their liquid fire. In everything 
she sang, the wondrous power and exquisite cultivation of her voice 
were triumphantly evinced. The truthful dramatic energy of her 
style, and, above all, the impassioned melody of her tones — tones 
which seemed to have melted into them the essence of all vivid emo- 
tions—were enjoyed on this occasion in their full depth of fascination. 
Mario, too, was in excellent voice, and did his fine tenor ample justice. 
The duet between him and Grisi—* Ah che morir,” exemplified the 
perfect mutual adaptation of their voices, in every quality that con- 
duces to faultless harmony of execution. As almost every piece was 
encored in both parts of the concert, the audience were gratified by 
several compositions not included in the programme. Among these 
was the serenade from Don Pi ,—and in nothing is Mario ever 
heard to greater advantage. Benedict, who officiated as conductor, 
played his Grand Fantasia on Pt Airs, in a manner characteristic 
of his chaste and powerful style. Since his last appearance here, 
Signor F. Lablache has eo sek in quality of tone, and his perform- 
ances were deservedly well received by the audience. John Parry 
was, as usual, in immense favour. e encore of Young England 
produced Fair Rosamond; and that of Matrimony — Cinderella. The 
performance of these vocal burlesques elicited mueh laughter and ap- 
plause.—( Cheltenham Chronicle. ) 





_ Giascow.—Mr. Henry Russell gave his second vocal entertainment 
in this city on Monday night, at the Assembly Rooms in Ingram 
Street. On Tuesday, he appeared before a large and delighted audience 
at Greenock ; and last night, he made his first appearance in the town 
of Ayr. We have so often dwelt upon the merits of this unique and 
excellent vocalist, that we can merely record his progress, without 
entering into any critical details of his execution either as a singer or 
a composer. Wherever he appears, he has the rare merit, of fascinating 
his audience by his own unaided powers, and exercises so potent an 
influence over them by the wild and thrilling melodies of his “ Maniac ” 
—the more stirring and vivid harmonies of the “Ship on Fire ”—the 
plaintiff beauty of his “Wind of the Winter Night” —or the joyous 
though eccentric buoyancy of his Negro Melodies, and the varied ex- 
cellence of his other songs—as to enchain attention to a more eminent 
degree than we have ever seen in the case of any other candidate for 
the favour of the musical public. Mr. Russell is announced for only 
one more concert in this city, to take place to-morrow evening, when 
he will doubtless command a full attendance. He afterwards proceeds 
to fulfil an engagement in the principal towns of Ireland, where his 
merits are already so well known and appreciated, that, on a recent 
visit to Dublin, he was presented with a magnificent Silver Tea Service, 
as a testimonial from a large circle of his admirers. It is possible, we 
hear, that his stay among us may be prolonged for a few days ; and 
there is some talk of a morning concert for the convenience of those 
who may be unable or averse to attend his over-crowded entertainments 
of the evening. We trust that the report will turn out correct, and 
that the Glasgow public may have thus an additional opportunity of 
forming acquaintance with the merits of one of the most original and 
eminent among the vocalistsof the present day.—( Glasgow Argus, 
Sept. 18.) 


Srarrorp.—Mr. Pearsall, the celebrated vocalist, has this week paid 
a professional visit to the pottery towns, and to Newcastle. On Monday 
evening he was at Burslem, on the following at Hanley, on Wednesday 
at Newcastle, on Thursday at Longton, and last evening he was to pay 
a second visit to Burslem. The musical entertainment which he had 
arranged was a selection from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and others, 
interspersed with biographical notices, anecdotes, and remarks. “ In 
opening at Newcastle, on Wednesday evening, Mr. Pearsall made some 
excellent observations on the value of the musical art, shewing that 
from the earliest periods its cultivation has had the most benign and 
happy influence on the human mind, that the science had received the 
patronage of the noble and virtuous in every age, and that the passion 
for music was almost the only indulgence that could be carried to 
excess without injury to the mental or physical powers. The running 
commentary which Mr. Pearsall carried on between his vocal perform- 
ances was both instructive and amusing, many droll scenes in the lives 
of great musical characters being narrated in a felicitous style; but 
this was only a secondary portion of the enterttinment, the attractive 
part being the exercise of Mr. Pearsall’s musical abilities. And if 
sweetness of tone, and power, correct and chaste execution, and finished 
style, could give delight it was surely enjoyed by his hearers on this 
occasion. It would be difficult when all was excellent to say what was 
best, but the audience appeared to receive the highest gratification 
from the following:—Recitative, “Comfort ye my people,” followed by 
the air, “Every valley,” “Love sounds the alarm,” “The death of 
Nelson,” and “Then you'll remember me.” The several performances 
were much applauded, and at the conclusion Mr. Pearsall answered a 
generous encore by repeating the concluding piece—serenade, “ Oh, 
Summer Night.”—Staffordshire Advertiser, July 19. 


Batu.—To the enterprise of Mr. Henry Simms, on Wednesday 
evening, we were obliged for a Concert, the performers in which com- 
prised the elite of the profession. Grisi and Mario, F. Lablache, and 
Benedict, with John Parry, formed the corps musicale. In the pro- 
gramme were gems from Guilloume Tell, Puritani, §c. §c., a cantata of 
Beethoven’s, a fantasia on the pianoforte by Benedict, and two new 
songs by John Parry. With such artists as these, the critic’s office is 
asinecure: he has but to record, that the entertainment was one 
series of triumps. Nor was the charm of the evening centered wholly 
in the performers. While the ear drank in the melodies which Mario 
poured forth, and the heart thrilled into rapture at the soft warblings 
or impassioned vehemence of Grisi—while wonder was excited at the 
extraordinary manipulation of Benedict, and Laughter was compelled 
to hold his sides at the inexaustible humour of Parry ; there was also 
in the assembled throng such a spectacle of rank and beauty as none 
but a gathering of the English aristocracy can present. The largest 
apartment of the noble suite of rooms was filled with a refined and 
delighted audience; and the only regret we heard expressed during 
the evening was at the necessary termination of such an intellectual 
feast.—Bath Gazette, 
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Manenester.—On Monday evening last a concert took place at the 
Gerard’s Arms, Ashton-in-Mackerfield, for the benefit of the Widow 
and Orphans’ Fund connected with the Ashton-in-Mackerfield district 
of ths Tntlopondent Order of Odd Fellows, M.U. ‘The choruses con- 
sisted of upwards of thirty performers. The principal vocalists-were 
Miss Grime, Miss Worthington, Miss Gray, Mr. J. Grime, and Mr. 
T. Vernon, Mr. Cooper of Wigan presided at the piano, and Mr. 
Adamson acted as conductor. The various songs, duets, glees, &c., 
were performed in a masterly style, and greatly applauded.—(Man- 
chester Times.) 


Lrverpoor.—Opera is again in the ascendent. On Tuesday evening, 
Mad. Eugenie Garcia, who performed the part of Lucia here some time 
ago in “Lucia di Lammermoor” with Dupiez, reap in ,the 
English version of the same character, and with success. She was 
ably supported Mr. D. W. King, as Edgar, whose performanhe excited 
favourable impressions. Mr. Stretton sung the part of Colonel Ashton ; 
his acting was excellent. Mr. P. C. Corrie, as Ramond, Mr. G. Hodson, 
as Norman, and Mr. J. Lunt, as Arthur, acquitted themselves creditably. 
The three principals were called for on the curtain falling.—( Liverpool 
Mail, Sept. 27.) 


Yorx.—Mr. Distin and his four sons gave the first of two concerts 
in the De Grey Rooms, on Monday evening, which was attended by a 
highly respectable auditory. The programme comprised selections 


from the music of Donizetti, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Beale, Arne, Balfe, | 


and Rossini, which were played in the most effective manner on silver 
instruments, termed the Sax horns. These horns were originally the 
invention of a Frenchman named Sax, but they have been improved 
and perfected by the skilful Mr. Distin and his talented family. The 
horns supply a desideratum which has long been felt in the structure 
of brass instruments; every attempt previously made to perfect the 
scale of that class of instruments having invariably deteriorated the 
metallic character of their tone. The Sax horns, however, are both 
perfect in scale, and purely metallic; they combine all the dest quali- 
ties of the French horn, and cornet-a-piston ; and, whilst they possess 
all ghe flexibility and power of these two instruments, their tone is 
fuller than that of the French horn, and not so harsh as that of the 
cornet-a-piston. They are capable of producing wonderful crescendo 
power, and the tone can be subdued to the most delicate piano. The 
performances on Monday evening gave the greatest pleasure to the 
company present, and in two or three instances were encored. 
Distins evidently know how to play their beautiful instruments to ad- 
vantage ; they perform with great accuracy, and extraordinary preci- 
sion, and accomplish certain effects, which astonish and delight their 
hearers. 
“Auld Robin Gray,” and several other pieces between the per- 
formances on the horns. This lady sang the airs assigned to her with 
great taste and judgment, and she was warmly applauded. The con- 


cert concluded with “God save the Queen,” arranged for the Sax | 


horns. The second concert took place on Thursday evening, when 
there was again a brilliant company present.—( York Herald.) 


LeEps.—(From our own correspondent.) The musical season in the 

rovinces, which does not commence uutil the closing of the Italian 
bows in London, has been unusually brilliant this year, and Leeds 
has commanded the attention of every one of the roaming musical par- 
ties in England. The two Italian parties, especially Grisi’s, were very 
successful—the latter engaged the theatre, which is by no means 
comme il faut for one night, and oh! wonder to the town! it was 
fashionably attended. The Distins appeared by engagement at the 
Music Hall for three nights. Jullien, Lover, and Henry Phillips have 


all left this manufacturing emporium well laden with the utile, Mr. | milatre is an especial favourite. 


and Mrs. C. E. Horn are engaged to deliver musical lectures at the 
Leeds Literary and Mechanics Institution. They are to be assisted by 
Mr. R. Brown, the able leader of the promenade band and a small 
orchestra. The celebrated Dr. Wesley is, to use a Yorkshire phrase, 
“thronged with private pupils” at his owh terms; great expectations 
are formed of Miss Emily Hudson’s vocal abilities, from his care and 
continued attention. This young lady, who is well known in London, 
has recently exhibited evidences of vocal power. She will not re- 
appear in public until the opening of the largest music hall in this 
country now building at Liverpool. 


CuHELTENHAM.—Braham and his two sons have arranged to pay 
Cheltenham a professional visit on Friday and Saturday next, for 
which days our veteran tenor announces an Evening and Morning 
Concert, the programmes consisting of selections of the most cele- 


brated songs and other compositions, with which his name has been, |- 


through life, most intimately associated, and in the singing of many 
of which he still remains without a rival—( Cheltenham Looker-on. ) 


The | 


The concert was varied by Miss Rebecca Isaacs singing | 








Miscellaneous. 


GREENWICH.—An evening concert was given in the lec- 
ture hall on Thursday, by Mr. James Harris, Mus. Bac. 
The vocalists were the Misses Steele, Flower, Maria B. 
Hawes, and Portia Harris, (an intelligent child, only eleyen 
years of age, a daughter of Mr. Harris) Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 
Charles Purday. Mr. Cipriani Potter, and Mr.W. H. Holmes, 
played a grand duet for two pianofortes, the composition of 
the former gentleman, which was loudly applauded, both on 
account of the exceliency of the work, and the brilliancy of 
its interpretation. The programme was interspersed with a 
clever introduction by Mr. Harris, and some pleasing waltzes 
performed by a small and well-trained band. 


Exeter Haitt.—The Sacred Harmonic Society have an- 
nounced a recommencement of their performances. Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt will be given on Friday, November the 7th. 


Princess’s THEATRE. — On Monday night this popular 
establishment commenced proceedings for the season. Two 
| new comediettas, Advice to Husbands, and A Man without a 
| Head, were produced with success. The acting of Mrs. 

Stirling and Mr. James Vining in the former, and of Mr. 
| Compton in the latter, obtained deserved applause. The 
| inimitable Wallack, in Katherine and Petruchio, and The 
| Brigand, played with his accustomed effect. The house 
| was crowded to the ceiling. Among the engagements for 
| the season announced by the manager, are Mr. and Mrs. 
' Charles Matthews, Mdlle. Nau, Mrs. Ternan, (late Miss 
| Jerman) and last, not least, Mr. Macready. But what has 
| become of Miss Cushman? We look forward with earnest 
| pleasure to the production of Edward Loder’s long-delayed 
opera, Giselle. Its success, of which we have no doubt, will 
| tend in a great degree to revivify the almost extinct ambi- 
tion of English dramatic composers. 


| 





O.ympic , THEATRE.—This theatre opened on Monday 
| night with a new local drama, The Queen of Bohemia, and 
| a mythological extravaganza, The Boyhood of Bacchus. Both 
| were successful, though the former only partially so. The 
theatre is under the management of Miss Kate Howard. 
| Among the company are Mr. James Browne, a celebrated 
| provincial comedian, and Mr, Wild, the well-known London 
| favourite. The house was crowded, and the season promises 
| well for the enterprisers. 

Drury Lane.—At this theatre the performances have 
| been varied by the Lucia of Donizetti, and the Bohemian 


| Girl and the Enchantress of Balfe. The new ballet of 


| Adolphe Adam seems to please the public, and Mdlle. Du- 


Mr. Allen, the tenor, is a 
great acquisition to the establishment, but we are surprised 
to miss him from the corps of the Princess’s Theatre. Ma- 
dame Eugenia Garcia is as successful as of old. 


Mr. PearsaLtyt.— This clever and popular vocalist has 
been giving his musical entertainments at Bedford, Coventry, 
Leamington, Stafford, Burslem, Hanley, Newcastle, Longton, 
and other provincial towns with the greatest success. The 
local papers speak of him in the most flattering terms. An 
extract from the Staffordshire Advertiser, on the subject of 
Mr. Pearsall’s lectures, will be found among our “ Provincial 
Intelligence.” 


Lrorotp De Meyer, the pianist, started for New York 








on Saturday, the 27th, in the British Queen. 
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Herr StavpicL.—The following particulars, which have 
been communicated to a friend of the great basso, will be 
read with interest by his numerous admirers, and will show 
how much he is reverenced and beloved by his brother 
artists, and the public of his native town (Vienna.) On the 
day of his arrival there, from his late visit to England, a 
grand serenade will be given him before his house, the street 
will be guarded by police, and a grand féte held. There is 
to be a chorus with quartets—a young Englishman (Mr. 
John Gregg) studying, being entrusted with a solo part ; the 
celebrated Strauss, with the whole of his band, about one 
hundred ; and a chorus of from fifty to sixty persons. 
Staudigl is to know nothing of this ; a friend will engage 
him to his favourite game, chess, while all is prepared ; it 
will take place at ten o’clock at night. The street will be 
illuminated ; and there will be an assemblage of about one 
thousand persons. It will be the first serenade given to any 
singer at Vienna. After the serenade a grand supper, at 
which all the principal singers will be present in full dress. 
—(Sunday Times.) 

VieuxTEMps.— We have inadvertently omitted to state 
that this celebrated violinist has for some time been in Lon- 
don, and that since his arrival he has been married to a lady 
highly accomplished as a musical amateur. We have not 
seen him yet, ‘but shall find him out without delay, and let 
our readers know all about his artistical doings, past, present, 
and to come. 

Mr. Witson.—This popular vocalist is continuing a bril- 
liant tour in the provinces, aided by his talented companion 
and accompanyist, Mr. Edward Land. 





Avbertisements. 
NEW AND SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


Lanner’s Die Kosenden Walzer, Lanner’s Petersbourger Walzer, Lanner’s Labyr- 
inth Walzer, Labitzky’s Die Elfin Walzer, Strauss’s Deutsche Lust Walzer, Strauss’s 
Annen Polka, Solo’s and Duets. 

Published by Z. T. PURDAY, 45. HIGH HOLBORN, 


who has in course of publication the best of Lanner’s, Labitzky’s, Strauss’s and 
Schubert’s Waltzes. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 12s. 
A TREATISE ON HARMONY, 
¥ 


B 
ALFRED DAY. 
CraMER BEALE & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 


NEW VOCAL DUETS, 


Intended for the Drawing-room, composed by Mr. W. Balfe, the poetry from the 
works of S. Rogers, Esq. 

No. 1. Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village green. 

No. 2. The beauteous maid who bids the world adieu. 

No. 3. Oh she was good as she was fair. 

No. 4, The sailor sighs as sinks his native shore. 

New Songs by J. P. Knight: In the valley would I dwell, and, When all those 
friends we lov’d the most. 

Terms of the Musical Circulating Library may be had on application. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 201, Regent Street. 








DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 


JOHN BARNETT’S NEW VOCAL SCHOOL, 


Consisting of a series of original and progressive Exercises, calculated to facilitate 
and perfect execution, according to the modern style of vocalisation, both Italian and 
E » To which are appended fixed laws and general rules for the attainment and 


regulation of style. Price 21s. 
London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 
Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseum—Family Tickets to admit four, 16s. 


LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


PAPAL AAADANDAYLmrmwwv 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
In Two Volumes, price 16s. each ; 
BOYCE’S SERVICES AND ANTHEMS, 
IN VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH A SEPARATE ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 


BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 


The Work will be handsomely printed on large paper, and the First Volume bound 
in Cloth, will appear in January, 1846. 


The Alto and Tenor Parts will be engraved in the original Cleff. ; 


PURCELL’S SACRED MUSIC. 


THE 


CATHEDRAL SERVICES, ANTHEMS, HYMNS, &c. 
EDITED BY VINCENT NOVELLO, 


Complete in Four Volumes, Price 31s. 6d. each. 








Vol. | Contains Verse Anthems in Major Keys .........+ 312 pages 
306 do. 


Vol. 2 és Verse Anthems in Minor Keys .....+«++s 
Vou Full Anthems, Hymns, Sacred Songs, and £ 
Latin Pieces... .sccseerescccccccees 230 0. 
Vol. @..'y Services and Chants ..sccecessscesesecee 215 do. 
All the above Anthems and Services are printed. Separate Catalogue 


of which may be had Gratis. 


NOVELLO’SCHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


The Series will.contain a variety of established Classical Works, 
engraved in the best style, in longway music quarto size, with a separate 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Alto and Tenor parts 
are put in the G clef, for the greater facility of the general reader, and 
each volume will contain one work complete in itself. The time of each 
movement has been marked by the metronome, and the whole carefully 
revised by the Editor. No curtailment will be made from the original 


folio edition. 
HAYDN. 
A new and cheap edition of Haydn’s Masses, at prices varying from 
2s. to 6s. 6d., forming vols. 1 to 16. 
MOZART. 


A new and cheap edition of Mozart’s Masses, at prices varying from 
2s, to 8s. 6d., forming vols. 17 to 34. An English Adaptation of Mozart's 
Celebrated Requiem. Vol. 38, 6s. 


SPGHR. 
A new and cheap edition of Spohr’s Last Judgment. Vol. 85. 7s. 6d. 


WEBBE’S 


Motetts and Antiphons. Vol. 36, 7s. Webb’s Collection of Sacred 
Music as used in the Chapel of the King of Sardinia, in London. Vol. 
37,7s. To be continued. 








LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
(MUSIC SELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY.) 








69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


MINASI (C. )—"Iikioy or SOTTOW” -osccccecccccccsseceteccsecerecssesssnse 
Merry Heart,” Mazurka Song . 
MADAME THILLON'S Five songs, from the Crown Diamonds. 
No. 2. Ah! ’tisI .... : ‘ 
The Children of Night! ........++« e 
. 'Neath the Mountain’s (Bolero) .. ° . 
* the latter as a Duet (known as “The Brigands”) .. SD eceesevecces 
9. I would rend the chain .. 
12. No, no, ne’er lend thine ear 
‘0. 1, ‘Down Down ye clouds,” (sung by Mr Allen) 
ASPULL W.—“ I think of thee in the morning,” ..... 
in (E. J.)—“* The colour from the flower is flown”. 
WSON—“ Sweet eyes”’ 
PENLLIPS (Lovell) —“ If sometimes in the haunts of men. 
GATTIE (J.)—* The Queen of Spring,” (poetry by Camilla Toulmin).. 
PHILOMELE—No. 62, 63, 64, 68, 71, 75, and 83, with Guitar -ls 
KALLIWODA—" Spring’ s first breezes,” Voice, Piano, and Violin .........- 
“ Fiercely glows,” Voice, Piano, Violoncello, Horn, or hipeend 
MENDELSSOHN— a 65. “ Now the tune 
— “ Over the mountain” .. 
“Thro the darksome wood ” 


“* She roves thro’ the garden”. » eee 
. 270, “Slumber and dream” 
“If I were buta bird” ........ 
*“ Ah! once like all the world ” ......sscscsssceseescces 
—No. 209. “Ah! poor heart coe 
SCHUBERT—No. 259. “ ‘The voice of the tempest” -. 


PIANOFORTE. 


SCHULOFF—No. 1, “P e ” allegro brillant, Op. 1,....sccessceseseeere 

2, “Le Zephir” romance, Op. 2,..... ‘ 

. La Naiade,” Melodie, Op.2 . 

4, “Elegie,” Marcia Funebre, Op. 

5, “ Andante et etude de — bcd 

6, ‘Toplitz” Polka, Op. 4. oe 

7, “Carlsbad” Polka, Op. re 
ROSENHAIN, Tin “Souvenir de Prague” Polka en : forme de Rondeau 
WILLMERS, E.—“ Le Papillon” Etude Impromptu”’.... 


PIANO & FLUTE. 


BERIOT & OSBORNE—Fantaisie “ Pré aux Clercs,” by Tulou .. 

ROSENHAIN & SEDLATZEK—Duo on ' 7 a Straniera’’ 

BR 66 os0v00 ds cece cgencese 

KUHLAU & CLINTON—Three Dindiditedn Op. 59 .-..00s ecvccccce +-each 

BEETHOVEN—Op. 12. Three Sonatas, 1 to 3 by Clinton ...... each 5s, to 
TULOU—Hommage a Mad. Thillon, Fantasia on “ The Crown Diamonds,” 

Op. 90 


eee ee eens eweeeeseeeseeeee 


eeeeee 


PROCH—No. 200. 
——No. 208. 


BORD DORR RGD OSM PORNO NOHO ROW BR OR DE was” 


GO 02 to = CO BD OO 
ocoooaooooco 


Core et eeeeeeeees 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


KLEMC YNSKI—Duo on the “Crown Diamonds” ... 

MOLIQUE—Op. 24, Grand Duo in A minor .... 

VIEUXTEMPS—Shortly to be eee, his three ‘last. compositions, Ist— 
Concerto, 2nd— Hi i, 3rd saus Paroles, 
written expressly for Wessel ae Co., in this Country, and sworn to at 
the Office in Great Marlbro’ Street 

THALBERG & PANOFKA—Op. 61, “ Souvenir —. 23 eemrencee sur- 
des Melodies Styriennes in A . ove 

MOLIQUE—Op. 24, Grand Duet in A minor (to Moscheles).. 1 

REISSIGER & MAURER—8th Grand Duet, “ La Ricordanza ” in A minor 

WOLFF & DE BERIOT—Grand Duet from “Les Diamans de la Couronne” 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO.. 

PHILLIPS & CLINTON—Delizie dell’ Italia fav. Melodies Nos. 10 to 18, each 
Delices de Schubert, Nos. 3to8.. eoeeseeess@ach 2s, to 
a* The same for Violin, or Tenor, or Cornet. 

WOLFF & DE BERIOT.-Gravd Duet from, “Les Diamans de la Couronne,” 
(adapted by S. Lee) ...,+. 000ccecceseeee beens 
SPOHR—Third Grand Duet, Op. 112, (adapted by F. Kummer) eeecceees 
BEETHOVEN—Op. 12, Three Sonatas, 1 to 3 by Hammers .... = 5s. to 
KUMMER, “ Aux ‘Amateurs, ” Nos. 17 to 20 .... h 3s. = 
— AND pepianaseniteds 3 ae Ricordanza” Grand Duet ‘(No-s 8),in A 


Sete rere seseessesene 


PIANO, FLUTE, ‘AND VIOLONCELLO. 
MOZART—Op. 15, Trio No. 3......+... seeceececeeerecccccecs 
CLINTON & HAMMERS—Ten Italian Trios, ke., 1 to 10 ...... each 4s, to 
—Ditto, for 2 violins and piano .... ... each 4s. to 
Ditto, for 2 violoncellos and piano .... each 4s. to 
Ditto, for violin, violoncello, and piano, each 4s. to 
Ditto, for violin, flute, and piano ....., each 4s. to 


TWO CORNETS. 


ae: perenne: 13 and 14, for airs from “The Crown Dia- 
m 














oo cece cece ccccceccewcescccccecccsescccecccccceseccccoce ,OROR 


WESSEL & CO., 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 





“THE MARBLE MAIDEN.” 


M. JULLIEN having secured the ht of th 

Adolphe Adam’s beautiful new batten ales ba THe MamuEe ed AIDES, 7s 
performing with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, he begs 
respectfully to acquaint his patrons that the various pianoforte arrangements from 
the Ballet are now in the course of publication, and will be issued in a few days, at 
his Depot général de Musique Dansante, 214, Regent Street, and 45, King Street. 
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Wig 4 2 F SISTER, TEES 


iain we aah sung ty! 5) 
_ THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
The wide by DESMOND RYAN, ’ The’ music by CLEMENT WHITE. i 
ALSO 


“They named him,” Song, J. 0. Allman SR A RANT Rk 2a ale 
Good Night,” ditto, ditto .. 50. .eceseceeeeeeeeetectesenceeetecseventapers 
WMPITMARD, 10 con ciha e ciads ante soe Tabesin cs Matmarsbedtaiaes 
“ Ah why £o cruel, fairest Maid,” ditto, ditto : 
And in the press a new Duet, entitled 
“THE FORTUNE TELLERS,’ 
The words by DESMOND RYAN. ont music by CLEMENT WHITE.’ 


TREE EUEI OS OCRSE IESE Sere reyy 


To be had of the Publisher, T. PROWSE, 13, Hanway Street, or of any Musie or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





CONCERTINA. 
Messrs. WHEATSTONE & Co., 
PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF THE CONCERTINAS, 


20, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that no instruments, except 
those manufactured by them, are constructed with the improvements for which a 
second Patent was obtained by them in February, 1844, and which all other parties 
are prohibited from employing. This notice is rendered necessary by the fact, that, 
since the expiration of the original Patent, instruments have a imported from 
abroad, as well as made in England, with very inferior workmanship, which can give 
but a very imperfect idea of the capabilities of the hate ng Concertina. Notwith- 
standing these important improvements, a very derable reduction in price of the 
various descriptions of the Concertina has been recently effected, as an inspection of 
their lists of prices will shew. 

Messrs. Wheatstone and Co. beg to state, that the Concertinas manufactured by 
them are used by Signor Regondi, Mr. Case, Mr. Richard Blagrove, and the principal 
oy en of the instrument; also, that several new pieces by Signor Regondi and 

Mr. Case, will shortly be published. 





Great Concert Room, London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. 
Under the immediate Patronage of The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress. 


MASTER JOHN ALEX. JOPP 


(Pupil of Mr. Haydon, Professor of the Royal Academy of Music) has the honor to 
announce that his 


FIRST GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


Will take place on Thursday, the 16th of October, 1845, to commence at Eight 
o’clock ppecisely. Vocalists: Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Sabilla Novello, 
rF. Lablache, and Mr. Hobbs.—The Orchestra will be efficient.—Master Jopp 
perform in Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in C, Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, 
Steibelt’s Grand Concertante Duet for two Pianofortes, with Mr. Haydon, and 
Handel’s Overture (The Occasional). Organ, Mrster Jopp, with Orchestra. 
Single Tickets, 7s. each. Tickets to admit Two, 12s. wy 4 Tickets to admit 
Four, 2is. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at all the principal Music 
Warehouses in the City and West End. 





MELOPHONIC SOCIETY, 


BLAGROVE’S ROOMS, 71, MORTIMER STREET, 


FRIDAY, the 17th of October, the following airs, with the principal choruses from 
Handel’s Oratorio, SAMSON :—“ Ye Men of Gaza,” Mrs. A. Newton. “ Total 
Eclipse,” and “ Why does the God of Israel,” Mr, Lockey. “Return, O God of 
Hosts,” Miss Cubitt, ‘“ Honor and Arms,"’ Mr. Gardner; and with Mr. Lockey s 
duet, “ Go, Baffled Coward.” “The Holy One of Israel,” Miss Cubitt. “Let the 
bright Seraphim,” Mrs. Newton. Part II., Miscellaneous. Tickets, 2s. 6d., may be 
had of Mr. Blagrove. The subscription to "the society is one Guinea per annum. 
T. Savage, Secretary, 213, Tottenham Court Road. 


MUSIC—-CAUTION. 
Messrs. R. COCKS & Co. 


Hereby give Notice, that they intend to proceed according to law against all perso 
who shall import, publish, LNA sell, or have in their possession a copy or a of 
either of the. following WA i bere or For Norra So other than those which have 
emanated from their house and imprint: viz, Lanner’s Kosenden Walzer, 
Lanner’s Se ae Walser. E ened 8 #Elpler Walzer, Lanner’s Labyrinth 
Walzer, Labitzky’s iterer Sinn Polkas, Labitzky’s Elfin Walzer, Strauss’s 
Deutsche Lust Walzer, and Strauss’s Annen Polka. Assignments of the copyrights 
of the whole of them having been legally executed by their respective authors to the 
d R. Cocks and Co., who pon will sue all persons se offending ko the 
law. And notice is hereby further given, that = authors above named have, by 
legal contract, deputed Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. sole proprietors and publishers of 
all their works written subsequently to the above. London, Sept. 17, 1845. 6, New 
Burlington Street. 








London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court. Leicester Square, afore. 
said and Published by George Paurkess, at the “‘ Musical World’? Office, 60, Deau- 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid: City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. ‘Thursday, October 9, 1845. 





